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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 

BY ABTHUB SILVA WHITE. 



The principles underlying the development of nationalities, 
the growth and expansion of nations, and the consolidation of 
world-power have been the same throughout the history of man- 
kind. They are familiar to the historian or the geographer who 
views his subject in its political aspects as a science. And their 
application to the elucidation of the Present, seen through the 
Past, with reference to the Future, is as sure as human reason- 
ing and forecast can ever hope to be. 

The nuclei of civilization, formed at various epochs in the 
world's history, have, within the last few centuries, rapidly grown 
and become intermerged. The chief focus of civilization was 
first located, we are told, somewhere in western Asia ; afterward 
it shifted to the Mediterranean ; at the present day it is over the 
Atlantic, and we may reasonably assume that to-morrow, when- 
ever that times comes, it will be centred in the Pacific. The 
course of empire, it has been truly said, moves ever westward. 
Who are its heirs to-day ? Who shall be the legatees to-morrow ? 

The first question has been answered — Europe and America, 
with "poor relations " scattered over other parts of the globe. 
The second question has to be considered. Shall the reply be — 
America and Asia ? Or shall the cycle of civilization, being thus 
completed, embrace the whole world ? Personally, I think the 
latter alternative the more reasonable solution, for it is difficult, 
almost impossible, to presuppose the extinction of Europe as a 
leading factor in the world's politics. 

Europe to-day is an armed camp ; America is a base for its 
supplies ; Asia and Africa are the fields of its rivalries. Europe, 
in short, overruns the world. Nations may rise and fall, but the 
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domination of Europe over the other continents is assured for at 
least another twenty-five years. So much is certain. What, 
then, are the international changes likely to ensue during that 
period ? And in how far will America participate in those 
changes ? People in Europe speak of "America " when they mean 
the United States only ; but by geographers the latter are regarded 
simply as the most important political division of a vast conti- 
nent. The genius and enterprise of the "Americans" have se- 
cured for them a position in the appreciation of Europe out of 
all proportion to their effective strength as an independent na- 
tionality. Owing to their geographical position and lack of 
colonial interests, they are in a great measure " counted out " 
of European politics. But once the United States are consoli- 
dated as a nation, and the course of empire touches the western 
shores of the Atlantic, the Monroe Doctrine will fall to the 
ground unless it be upheld by force of arms. Did France and 
England respect the Papal bull that divided the world between 
Spain and Portugal ? Can a nation become great and prosperous 
unless it be able to command respect for its flag in all parts of the 
world ? These are questions that I shall endeavor to answer in 
another place. Meantime, what is the political situation in the Old 
World ? The great powers of Europe are terribly crippled by the 
enormous armaments which, in order to insure their national secu- 
rity, they are forced to keep up. Between them there is a merciless 
competition for supremacy, which saps their strength in peace and 
dissipates it in war. It may be truly said that none of these powers 
has a genuine friend in Europe; such a luxury might involve too 
great a sacrifice. Yet all desire peace — or, shall we say, a truce — 
during which their national armaments may be strengthened ? 
Some, with this object, form combinations ; but none trusts alone 
to peace alliances and paper treaties. Self-interest is the only 
stable factor in such relationships, and in Europe, as else- 
where, every state has divergent interests. The duty of diplo- 
macy is to make the most and the best of these ever-changing 
conditions. Consequently, the danger of war, the limitation of 
which can rarely be foreseen, is ever with us. 

To Great Britain, owing to the extent of world-embracing 
empire, European alliances are all but impossible. She endeav- 
ors to stand alone and to rest her security on her long-existing 
supremacy over the sea, which unites and does not separate — so 
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long as her sea power is upheld — the mother-country with her 
colonies. In consequence of this supremacy — which, as an Eng- 
lishman, I am proud to think is nowadays exercised with 
moderation and justice, and for the benefit of civilization — Great 
Britain enjoys the enviable position, of being the most detested 
power in Europe. Nevertheless, she is not without " fair-weather 
friends " ; no power, of such standing, could be safely neglected. 
Her policy, more than that of any other great power, makes for 
peace ; since she has everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
the arbitrament of war. But the best guarantee of peace is, after 
all, the convention between the three central powers. It is true, 
the Triple Alliance is not so stable as it once was, owing to the 
impoverishment of the allies and especially of Italy ; at any 
moment it may fall asunder. Italy, under the Marquis di Rudini, 
is, in fact, known to have coquetted with Russia, in anticipation 
of a fall. The Kaiserlund no longer exists ; the project of a 
league between neutrals, though again revived, seems as remote 
from realization as ever : and, barring secret alliances, of which 
we can have no knowledge, the only other alliance between 
European states is that recently concluded between France and 
Russia. Such a combination, judged by the national tendencies 
of the allies, is a menace to the peace of Europe ; and more 
especially is it directed against Great Britain. It is an accord 
which, in the present tension of European politics, reverberates 
in every court as an ominous discord. France and Russia are the 
most restless and aggressive of the great powers ; whilst their 
common and hereditary enemy is Great Britain. In consequence, 
therefore, of this disturbance of the balance of power in Europe, 
we may look to the near future for the birth of epoch-making 
events. It seems impossible that the outbreak of hostilities can 
be long delayed. Experts are fairly unanimous in the belief 
that, should a European war break out, the British Empire 
would be shaken to its foundation. Perhaps it may totally col- 
lapse ? And, in the event of such collapse, what would be the 
position of America ? These are questions that statesmen are 
bound to consider, since no man may say that such a calamity as 
the break-up of the British Empire is an impossibility. Indeed, 
under certain circumstances, it would be inevitable. These 
contingencies being possible, however remote, it is our duty to 
examine them and, if possible, to indicate a way by which they 
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may be averted. And, since America must necessarily participate 
in the issue, for good or evil, it becomes a question of' vital 
concern to the United States. 

Supposing France and Eussia were to declare war against 
Great Britain ? It would be a maritime war, of course. The 
Allies would aim at the destruction of British sea-power, with 
the fall of which the British Empire would tumble to pieces. 
The French land-forces would be held in readiness to invade 
England in the event of the British Navy's being defeated in the 
English Channel. The Eussian hordes would hover on the 
Northwest frontier of India, preparatory to a descent on that 
coveted land. In all parts of the world Great Britain would, 
moreover, have to protect her vital colonial interests and her 
vast sea-borne commerce. 

The traditional maritime policy of France has been to prey 
upon British commerce ; but, as Captain Mahan points out, the 
destruction of commerce and the interruption of supplies will not 
of themselves determine the main issues of a maritime campaign. 
Tactically, such a policy may be effective enough, and in that 
sense prepare the way for a naval victory ; but strategically, the 
guerre-de-course may be the means of losing more than it gains. 
The real issues to a maritime war between the great naval 
powers of Europe must, of necessity, be determined in European 
waters. Great Britain has not troops enough with which to invade 
France and Eussia, or even one of these powers, with any cer- 
tainty of dealing them a vital blow ; indeed, her only chance of 
undertaking effective land operations would be in becoming a 
party to the Triple Alliance, and thus securing the assistance of 
the central powers under the circumstances. Once war were de- 
clared, however, such a combination would be impossible ; since 
none of the central powers would have cause to regret the humil- 
iation of England. Of course it is clear that the mere fact of 
Great Britain's joining the Triple Alliance would of itself avert 
the outbreak of hostilities. France and Eussia could not pos- 
sibly stand against such a mighty coalition, and could depend on 
no other European allies. But there are strong objections 
against Great Britain's openly joining the Triple Alliance ; more- 
over, her understanding with Italy as regards the Mediterranean, 
and with Germany and Austria as regards Europe, would appear 
to suffice at the present time. France and Eussia pitted against 
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Great Britain, alone and without allies, would have at least a rea- 
sonable chance of succeeding in their task of crippling or break- 
ing up the empire. In the event of such a war, the neutral 
powers would, if possible, stand aloof, in the same way as Europe 
watched the Franco-German duel. The humiliation and spolia- 
tion of the British Empire might benefit them all — for a time. 
But I have no hesitation in saying that such a disaster would in- 
juriously affect every unconsolidated and free nationality through- 
out the world. If the empire of the sea were to pass into the 
hands of France, the world would have to be conquered anew. 
The English domination may be haughty and sufficiently exas- 
perating towards weaker nations, but what would be that of 
France ? Moreover, France bears evidence of an arrested national 
development, and appears to be quite incapable of maintaining 
such a position, with which a fortuitous combination of events 
might temporarily invest her. 

If the war were seen to be going against Great Britain, Ger- 
many would probably join in the issue (as against the French 
hegemony) if not too late to avert the worst consequences. At 
the same time, neither Austria nor Italy would view with equa- 
nimity the growth and expansion of Kussiaand France at the ex- 
pense of Great Britain. So that, under the least favorable cir- 
cumstances of the latter, it is evident that the total collapse of 
her empire is improbable ; except under the inconceivable cir- 
cumstances of the colonies seceding at her moment of direst peril, 
or of the British Navy's being rendered impotent. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the statement I am now 
about to make : that the welfare of the United States is bound up 
with the maintenance of the British Empire. In the event of 
such a war as has been indicated, the United States would, no 
doubt, by remaining neutral, profit by the temporary transference 
of a portion of the world's shipping to their flag ; but only the 
command of the sea would enable them to obtain any material and 
permanent advantage by the altered situation. The United States 
have lost most of their carrying-trade simply because of the inad- 
equate strength of their navy ; and any attempt to compete with 
a rival European power, other than Great Britain, for the 
supremacy of the sea, would involve them in responsibilities which 
they are at present unable to meet. 

When all has been said, there is more affinity based upon a 
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common language and a common origin, between the United 
States and Great Britain than there is between the States and 
any other European power. Though England, through her own 
fault, lost the States as an integral portion of the British Em- 
pire, their mutual interests, though involving commercial rivalry, 
remain radically the same. Both wish to "live and let live." And 
it is not too much to say that, but for this relationship, the 
United States might not have enjoyed the same immunity from 
European aggression as they have up to the present. The mother- 
country and her whilom colonies in America separated and 
agreed to live apart; but I believe that both would have deep 
cause to regret and would make an effort to avert a vital blow 
struck at their existence as great and independent states. 

The subject of Imperial Federation has been widely dis- 
cussed during recent years ; and public opinion is fairly unani- 
mous in the adoption of the following unassailable premises : 

1. That the relations at present existing between the mother- 
country and the great self-governing colonies, though cordial in 
sentiment, form the slenderest political ties, liable to be broken 
on a sudden emergency. This is chiefly due to the fact that, both 
at home and abroad, public opinion is insufficiently educated to 
appreciate the value of an inviolable political union between the 
mother-country and the colonies. 2. That secession on the part 
of any one colony would be detrimental to the interests of the 
empire, in which all British subjects have a share. 3. That the 
home government, being unable to take official cognizance of a 
secession that is only problematical, or, in the event of such 
secession to prevent it, it rests with all loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty themselves to secure their heritage as British citizens. 
4. That, both at home and in the colonies there is a growing 
tendency in favor of what has been popularly called " imperial 
federation " — or, as I prefer to style it, " Britannic confedera- 
tion " — but that, hitherto, the complexity of the problem has pre- 
vented the formulation of any practical and well-considered 
scheme. 5. That, in brief, the consensus of opinion is against 
the formation of a Zollverein, as being at present impossible, 
owing to the immature development of the colonies ; but that a 
Kriegsverein, or combination for mutual defence in time of war, 
is not only immediately practicable, but is a measure that is 
urgently needed. 
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The "Imperial Eeder ation League " still exists; but its 
Council and Central Executive have resigned; they maintain 
that the objects of the league, in obstructing public opinion, 
have been attained. The city branch of the league, however, 
proposes to carry on the propaganda on more commercial lines, 
whilst the West End branch, in which the executive originally re- 
posed, intends to take up independently the subject of defence. 
Thus, the league, though altered in its constitution, is likely to 
achieve more practical results in the future. As to the 
colonies themselves — i. e., the great self-governing colonies ; 
since, of course, all crown dependencies are necessarily ex- 
cluded from any scheme of confederation — Canada, the most 
advanced in political development, has boldly thrown in her 
lot with the British Empire, though her destiny cannot fail to 
be greatly affected by her contiguity to the United States ; Aus- 
tralia is endeavoring to promote inter-federation, on free-trade 
lines, between the several colonies of the Australian Continent 
— a step that must necessarily precede Britannic confederation ; 
New Zealand remains a staunch adherent of the Crown ; while 
Cape Colony and Natal, though loyal, are, by reason of their 
mixed populations, and especially of the relatively small Euro- 
pean contingent, scarcely prepared to take up the full citizenship 
of the empire. So that we see some time must elapse before a 
matured and workable scheme of confederation can be safely 
adopted. As long, however, as the colonies maintain the union 
and sufficiently provide for their self-defence, the British Empire 
has nothing to fear from any combination of hostile powers. 
And it seems to be beyond criticism to disprove that, only 
by maintaining the union, can the colonies ever hope to secure 
their self-preservation and independence. Canada, it is true, 
might unite her fortunes with those of the United States ; but, 
by so doing, she would inevitably lose the freedom of national 
development and the independence of political action which she 
at present enjoys as a member of the British Empire ; she would, 
in short, become absorbed into the more important and better 
situated States on her southern borders. 

Now, those who, like myself, believe that the consolidation of 
the British Empire is inevitable, unless some disaster befall us 
within the next decade, are not content that the United 
States should be excluded from this world-embracing power. 
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Some of us look with hope for a confederation of all English- 
speaking countries. Of course, such a union would require to be 
of the simplest and most flexible kind ; in short, merely a com- 
bination for defence, a Kriegsverein. Even that is impossible, 
so far as the United States are concerned, at the present day. 
But, what is impossible now may become possible enough at 
a future date. Before the first quarter of the next century the 
United States will have become a consolidated nation. What, 
then, will be their position, in face of Europe and its political 
combinations ? Who will be the great colonial powers ? In whose 
hands will rest the supremacy of the sea ? If Great Britain 
maintains her empire, and with it her naval supremacy, the 
United States, without colonies of their, own and without a navy 
equal to that of any European power, must be satisfied to take a 
' back-seat" in the councils of the world ; they may become a great 
trading community, at the sufferance of Europe, but a great 
nation — never. Nor could they escape the adoption of a foreign 
policy, with its concomitant risks. Asa member of the Britannic 
confederation of the future, or by whatever name it may be called, 
they would, on the other hand, without losing their independence 
or dignity, join with the English-speaking states in their pacific 
conquest of the world, and thrive under a reign of peace which 
only such a combination can insure. In a word, I do not see 
how it is possible for the United States, once they have reached 
the high level of self-contained and rigidly restricted position of 
a continental state, ever to become a world-power, unless they 
possess — as Great Britain now possesses — the appanages of em- 
pire. Besides which, their isolated position is always assailable 
by a stronger power. 

Some of my critics may say : We Americans are satisfied with 
our position and prospects as they stand. Quite so ; I fully 
believe it. But what will be your position aud prospects twenty- 
five years hence ? That is the question I wish to ask Americans. 
Not being a prophet, the most I can do is to indicate, in a gen- 
eral way, what the position and prospects of the United States 
may be in, say, 1925. I have already vaguely referred to these ; 
but, there is another matter, upon which too great stress cannot 
be laid ; namely, the opening of the Nicaragua Canal. So soon 
as it becomes possible for large ships to pass the Central American 
isthmus, either through the Nicaragua Canal or by another route, 
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the world's commerce will be revolutionized. The displacement 
of commercial centres and the alteration of trade-routes which 
followed the opening of the Suez Canal will be re-enacted, on a 
vastly greater scale, and in a manner peculiarly vital to America, 
when once the Isthmus of Panama ceases to oppose obstacles to 
shipping. The United States will then dominate one of the 
chief foci of the world's commerce, and it will rest with them to 
make or mar their future prosperity. Their international isola- 
tion will thus become impossible. But, without a naval 
establishment equal to its responsibilities, the United States 
cannot hope to wrest the carrying-trade or foreign commerce 
from those who now enjoy these perquisites. On the other hand, 
their eastern States will be brought very near to the western 
states of South America, and they will thereby be enabled to 
compete successfully with European exports to those markets. 
That South America will be left alone to "stew in its own juice," 
is not at all likely. 

Since, with a nation as with an individual, no limit can be 
set to self-aggrandisement, beyond that imposed by capacity, it 
rests with the United States either to attain a high position 
among the nations of the world or to be satisfied with a 
relatively low one. In order to achieve the former, the United 
States must either throw in their lot with the greatest colonial 
power of the times or be in a position to subsequently supplant 
it. Vast as are their territories, the day must come when 
the United States will . have a surplus population or when the 
exigencies of commerce will call for the command of foreign 
markets. If, therefore, these markets and new fields of ex- 
pansion can be obtained pacifically and cheaply, it is obviously 
to the advantage of the United States thus to secure them, rather 
than to rest their future prosperity on the chances of war and of 
political catastrophies. 

A political union between the United States and the British 
Empire being at present impossible, there remains but one ex- 
pedient — an alliance, or accord, which would pave the way to 
concerted action in the future. This alliance need not be 
of sufficient intimacy to involve the United States in any 
responsibility as regards British interests in all parts of the 
world. It is obvious that, in their present undeveloped condi- 
tion, the United States dare not risk becoming involved in a 
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European war. Their desire is to remain neutral; and the alli- 
ance I am about to propose provides for their strict neutrality, in 
the terms of international law. If I were asked to draft the 
terms of an Anglo-American alliance, or accord, I should put 
it in this way : 

Great Britain shall become an ally of the United States in the event of 
any European power or powers declaring war against the latter. On the 
other hand, the United States shall guarantee friendly neutrality in the 
event of Great Britain becoming involved in a war with one or more of the 
European powers concerning issues that in no way concern the pacific 
interests of the United States ; and, under such circumstances, the United 
States shall render to Great Britain every assistance, positive and nega- 
tive, allowed to neutrals. 

The United States would thereby secure a guarantee of 
safety against foreign aggression or invasion ; whilst all that 
they would be called upon to give, in return for this inestimable 
advantage, would be their goodwill towards the British Empire. 
In this way Great Britain would improve her means of communi- 
cation and supplies. Ultimately it might lead to a defensive 
alliance. To a naval power like Great Britain, it would be 
of immense advantage to secure a friendly, neutral base on 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores of the United States ; the 
more so, if such assistance were refused to the powers with 
whom Great Britain might be at war. Every neutral has sym- 
pathies and is in a position to render valuable, though legitimate, 
aid to a belligerent ; and it does not seem too much to ask that, 
other things being equal, the United States should assist their 
own cousins rather than outsiders. Nothing but positive ill-will 
could inspire any other policy towards Great Britain ; but, it is 
tolerably certain, that the active good-will I should like to see ex- 
isting between them can by no means be reckoned upon. It is 
for this reason that I venture to urge the adoption of a dis- 
tinct Anglo-American alliance. 

Abthuk Silva White. 



